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[For  117  years,  Perkins  Institute  has  been  a source  of  inspiration  for  the  blind 


TO  THE  INCREDULOUS  CyCS  of 

the  visitor,  Perkins  Institute 
and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  doesn’t  seem  quite  real. 
Here,  students  from  all  over  the 
world  walk  as  though  they  see, 
laugh  as  though  they  never  knew  a 
care.  They  have  no  seeing-eye  dogs, 
no  canes;  few  vJear  dark  glasses, 
and  there  is  no  groping  through 
corridors.  Students  dash  from  class 
to  class,  run  up  and  down  stairs, 
stroll  through  the  34-acre  wooded 
grounds.  When  they  go  home  for 
week  ends  they  pack  their  own 
bags  and  scamper  away. 

Located  in  Watertown,  just  out- 
side Boston,  Perkins  was  established 
in  1829 — the  first  school  in  Amer- 
ica for  students  without  sight.  Its 
primary  aim— then  and  now — is  to 
qualify  visually  handicapped 
youngsters  to  take  a contributory 
place  in  normal  life.  Venerable  with 
tradition,  Perkins’  roster  of  grad- 
uates includes  almost  every  blind 
person  of  renown  in  America,  in- 
cluding the  great  Helen  Keller  and 
her  faithful  teacher,  Anne  Sullivan. 

When  the  Ninth  U.  S.  Air  Force 
%ippted  a blind  English  boy  and 
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decided  to  educate  him,  Perkins 
Institute  was  the  unanimous  choice. 
Little  Jimmy  Osborne,  son  of  a bus 
driver,  was  flown  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. Today  he  is  one  of  the  Insti- 
tute’s happiest  pupils.  Blind  from 
birth,  Jimmy  began  to  pick  out 
tunes  at  the  age  of  six.  By  the  time 
he  was  nine,  he  was  arranging  and 
composing.  Perkins’  directors  ex- 
pect his  name  to  be  added  to  its 
growing  list  of  greats. 

A wonderful  aura  of  daffiness 
surrounds  the  place.  A young  blind 
girl  strolling  through  the  grounds 
met  the  director  plodding  through 
a snowstorm.  “Pardon  me,”  she 
called  gaily,  “is  it  snowing,  or  am 
I seeing  things?” 

A boy  who  couldn’t  find  his  spoon 
at  table  walked  straight  into  the 
kitchen  and  selected  another. 
“Bob,”  a teacher  chided,  “your 
spoqn  Js  right  beside  your  plate!” 
The  boy  laughed.  “Don’t  tell  me, 
P'-m  a'  Ptl.  graduate.  Seeing  is  be- 
lieving!” 

One  senior  decided  to  take  a trip 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  When  she 
returned,  a group  of  students  gath- 
ered to  hear  her  adventures. 
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“Washington,”  she  told  them,  “can 
be  confusing.  But  I just  put  on  my 
dark  glasses,  pretended  I was  blind 
— and  things  were  easy.” 

PERKINS  IS  THE  happiest  place  im- 
aginable. In  its  117  years,  the 
school  has  adopted  firm  principles. 
Knowing  exactly  what  students  are 
capable  of  doing,  Perkins  teaches 
them  to  do  it.  The  superior  sense  of 
touch  and  the  more  acute  hearing 
did  not  come  automatically,  nor  is 
it  a free  gift.  It  is  the  result  of  long, 
patient  training  by  the  most  com- 
petent teachers  that  can  be  found. 

There  is  no  coddling  at  Perkins, 
no  self-pity.  Always  before  the  stu- 
dents are  examples  of  hundreds  of 
graduates  who  have  risen  to  heights 
far  greater  than  those  attained  by 
millions  of  normal  people.  Once 
launched  in  the  constructive  and 
competitive  program  at  Perkins, 
the  inventive  powers  of  the  children 
of  darkness  are  enormous. 

At  the  beginning  of  a new  term 
you  may  see  a child  walk  between 
two  buildings,  suddenly  stop,  slap 
his  hands,  then  go  on  again.  The 
echo  coming  back  tells  him  how 
far  he  is  from  the  buildings.  Yet 
within  a few  days  even  this  small 
gesture  becomes  unnecessary. 
“Standing  on  one’s  own  feet”  is  a 
proud  tradition  at  Perkins. 

Even  snow,  the  worst  enemy  of 
the  blind  because  it  confuses  them, 
does  not  stop  a Perkins  student.  By 
the  second  day  they  are  all  over  the 
campus,  whooping  it  up  in  sleds, 
shoveling  walks  neat  and  straight. 

More  than  a hundred  years  ago,, 
Perkins  threw  away  the  wretched 
idea  that  “anything  is  good  enough 
for  the  blind.”  As  imposing  as  many 
colleges  with  its  high  brick  tower, 


matching  buildings,  landscaped 
grounds,  the  campus  is  a riot  of 
color  at  all  seasons:  flowers,  trees, 
lakes  and  winding  lanes  make  it  a 1 
paradise.  Its  shining  buildings  are  ' 
connected  by  passages  so  that  no  1 
child  need  face  rain  or  snow. 

Perkins  students  swim  in  a lavish  ‘ 
pool,  skate  on  their  own  pond,  to- 
boggan on  the  hills.  If  they  want  a • 
boat  ride  they  build  their  own  boat  a 
and  head  for  nearby  Charles  River.  i 
Touch  football  is  an  intramural 
sport,  with  blocking  permitted. 
Their  wrestling  teams  compete  with 
such  schools  as  Andover  and  Exe- 
ter, while  dual  track  meets  are  held 
with  any  comers. 

The  kindergarten  has  every  type 
of  play  instrument — slides,  swings, 
skates,  sleds,  balls,  blocks — and 
they  are  all  used  freely.  When  a 
blind  child  takes  a flop,  he  gets  up, 
brushes  himself  off  and  starts  again. 
Accustomed  to  tl*e  bumps  of  life, 
there  are  no  tears,  no  running  to 
attendants. 

Pupils  reside  in  cottages  where 
the  teachers  also  live,  giving  an 
extra  community  of  spirit  along 
with  the  best  in  teaching.  The  cur- 
riculum is  almost  the  same  as  that 
in  normal  schools.  Students  keep 
their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the 
world  by  means  of  a weekly  current- 
events  sheet  published  in  Braille. 
Geography  is  made  easy  through 
relief  maps  that  slide  apart.  Litera- 
ture, mathematics,  English,  Latin 
and  journalism  are  taught. 

Vocational  courses  include  mat- 
tress-making, chair-caning,  wood- 
work, basketry,  weaving,  metal 
work,  auto  mechanics  and  poultry-  I 
raising.  In  the  commercial  fiel^ 
the  most  promising  occupations  a^e  j 
typing  and  Ediphone  operating.  If  ; 
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1 fi  blind  youth  finishes  at  Perkins 
' and  wants  higher  education,  he 
may  continue  to  live  on  the  grounds 
j ^d  attend  a nearby  university. 

I In  music,  lack  of  vision  is  no 
handicap.  With  an  enrollment  of 
257  pupils,  ranging  in  age  from  5 
to  19,  there  are  71  pianos,  plus  all 
tvpes  of  orchestral  equipment. 
Rarely  is  any  instrument  silent  at 
Perkins.  All  students  are  urged  to 
try  music  and  most  do.  Many  give 
recitals  in  Boston’s  Jordan  Hall, 
\vhile  the  Perkins  Choir  is  known  to 
radio  audiences  throughout  the 
world  for  its  Christmas  program. 

In  one  field,  piano  tuning,  Per- 
kins graduates  hold  almost  a mo- 
nopoly. For  69  years  every  piano 
owned  by  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts has  been  tuned  by  a student 
or  graduate.  One  Perkins  boy  who 
\v'ent  out  into  the  world  with  a 
tuner’s  kit  accumulated  a fortune 
in  Canada  and  a title  from  the 
Crown.  At  his  death  he  left  a large 
donation  to  Perkins.  Today  the  pic- 
ture of  Sir  Charles  W.  Lindsay 
hangs  on  the  walls  of  Perkins  with 
j)ictures  of  other  famous  graduates. 

It  was  Helen  Keller’s  mother 
whf  ) read  the  notes  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens on  Perkins  and  sent  her  girl  to 
the  school.  Anne  Sullivan,  a Per- 
kins graduate  herself,  took  little 
Flelen  under  her  wing  and  taught 
her.  Laura  Bridgmen,  who  entered 
the  school  in  1837,  was  the  first 
blind-deaf  person  in  the  world  to 
be  taught  languages.  Mrs.  Mary 
Knapp  Burtt,  Perkins  ’09,  went  on 
to  Wellesley,  then  headed  a school 
for  blind  children  in  China. 

James  E.  Hannon,  who  left  Per- 
kins to  study  law,  was  graduated 
•with  high  honors  at  Boston  Univer- 
i.sity.  He  is  now  in  the  Massachusetts 
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Legislature.  Clarence  Hawks,  au- 
thor of  some  fifty  books,  has  a place 
on  the  honor  shelf  along  with  Merle 
E.  Tracey,  who  served  as  a Scripps- 
Howard  columnik  for  ten  years. 

ONE  OF  Perkins’  most  spectacu- 
lar feats  is  training  its  so-called 
“Children  of  the  Silent  Night” — 
youngsters  who  are  both  blind  and 
deaf.  At  present  fourteen  such  chil- 
dren are  enrolled.  For  them  the 
world  is  not  only  dark  but  sound- 
less. Yet  they  are  learning  to  under- 
stand speech  through  word-mean- 
ing, associated  with  minutely  vary- 
ing vibrations.  In  the  beginning 
this  is  stimulated  by  electrical  de- 
vices. Later  the  vibrations  are 
“heard”  through  fingers  placed  on 
the  face  of  the  person  talking.  Spell- 
ing with  the  hands  and  all  forms  of 
sign  language  are  barred. 

In  addition  to  kindergarten, 
high  school  and  grammar  grades, 
Perkins  conducts  a special  teacher- 
training course  in  cooperation  with 
Harvard.  Students  for  this  course, 
some  blind,  some  with  perfect  vi- 
sion, have  come  from  all  over  Amer- 
ica and  from  nineteen  foreign  coun- 
tries. Many  have  gone  back  and 
started  similar  schools,  affection- 
ately called  “Little  Perkinses.” 

Latest  entrant  for  this  course  is 
a six-foot  Army  sergeant  who,  be- 
fore the  war,  was  a physical  educa- 
tion student  at  college.  His  sight 
now  almost  destroyed  as  a result  of 
malnutrition  suffered  while  a Jap 
prisoner,  he  has  decided  to  devote 
his  life  to  teaching  the  blind. 

Many  of  Perkins’  teachers  are 
blind.  One  of  them,  a former  ex- 
ecutive of  Remington-Rand, 
world-travelled  and  wealthy,  found 
his  sight  going.  Instead  of  giving  up 
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in  despair  at  the  age  of  42,  he  ap- 
plied for  a teaching  position  at  Per- 
kins. Today  he  is  one  of  the  most 
contented  people  to  be  found. 

The  cost  at  Perkins  is  low.  "Mas- 
sachusetts has  chartered  the 
school,  but  left  it  free  as  a private 
institution  to  accept  donations.  Tui- 
tion for  the  blind  is  600  dollars  a 
year;  for  the  blind-deaf,  900  dollars. 
Yet  little  of  this  is  paid  by  parents, 
for  students’  fees  are  met  by  the 
state  from  which  they  come.  Any 
blind  child  in  Massachusetts,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color  or  creed,  can 
enter  Perkins  without  cost.  Thus  a 
blind  Negro  girl  sits  happily  be- 
tween an  Amferican  white  child  and 
a Chinese.  They  are  carefree,  gentle 
children,  free  of  petty  prejudices. 

Heading  the  staff  is  Dr.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  former  Episcopalian  minis- 
ter. Until  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
he  was  invited  to  become  director, 
he  had  had  no  special  contacts  with 
the  blind.  Under  his  supervision, 
Perkins  has  developed  a personnel 
department  that  concerns  itself  with 
the  individual  problems  of  ev*ery 
child.  Dr.  Farrell  has  added  psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists,  nurses, 
dentists  and  every  type  of  expert 
needed  to  round  out  the  perfect  de- 
velopment of  blind  children. 

Walking  about  the  campus  with 
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Dr.  Farrell,  the  visitor  is  amazed 
to  hear  him  call  each  child  by  first 
name.  But  even  more  amazing  is  to 
hear  the  blind  child  often  greet  him 
first  with:  “How  are  you.  Dr.  Far- 
rell?” The  youngsters  know  his  step 
from  all  other  staff  members. 

The  thorniest  problem  at  Per- 
kins involves  the  well-intentioned 
visitor  who  comes  to  gape,  and 
blunderingly  tries  to  set  the  blind 
children  apart.  But  the  Perkins 
child  has  acquired  a confidence 
that  carries  him  through  almost 
any  situation.  An  old  lady,  staring 
at  one  of  the  boys,  remarked:  “My 
dear,  how  do  you  find  your  face 
when  you  try  to  shave?” 

With  solemnity  the  youth  re- 
plied: “That’s  simple.  I have  a 
Braille  mirror.” 

Massachusetts  has  set  an  example  i 
for  the  world  in  its  treatment  of 
the  blind.  In  addition  to  buying 
the  finest  equipment,  the  state  is 
constantly  seeking  positions  that 
can  be  filled  by  the  blind.  When , 
such  positions  are  found,  the  state 
sets  them  aside  as  restricted  jobs. 

In  going  beyond  the  line  of  duty, 
it  has  turned  handicapped  lives  into 
useful  assets  to  the  state.  The  blind  ■ 
of  Massachusetts  see  through  new  ■ 
windows.  They  are  given  a vision 
of  hope,  and  a feeling  of  being 
wanted  by  the  great  world  outside.  - 
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SIR  Walter  Raleigh,  explorer,  statesman  and  writer,  was  condemned 
to  death  by  beheading.  With  complete  ease  of  manner,  he  ran  his 
fingers  over  the  headman’s  ax  and  said:  “This  is  a sharp  medicine,  but 
a sure  remedy  for  all  evils.”  — James  Martin 
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